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THIS 
MAY SAVE YOU 


VIONEY 


A* TOO often, THE EXCHANGE 
receives letters in the follow- 
ing general vein: 

Last night an Eastern city broker 
telephoned long distance, offer- 
ing me 1,000 shares of Splendid 
Prospects stock at only $1.75 each, 
even though. he said, the current 
price was $2.10 per share. He guar- 
anteed this stock will sell above 
$5 in less than three months. Is 
it a safe investment, and is the 
brokerage firm a reputable one? 

If you ever get such a call, you 
may save money by remembering 
the following letter from a hasty 
investor who repented at leisure: 

“TI answered an offer to analyze 
my security holdings. 

“Soon | started getting long dis- 
tance calls. The broker who called 
talked me into buying 1,000 shares 
of Super-Uranium Mines Ltd. at 
$1.84. The stock was going up to 
$3.50 to $4.50 in 90 days, he as- 
sured me, and I had to promise to 
sell when it reached that level. 

“A couple of weeks later, he 
called again to say that the price 
had risen to $1.95. He talked for 
at least 15 minutes, trying to sell 
me an additional 2,000 shares. 

“He stressed that he was letting 





me in on the opportunity of a life- 
time. Nothing could stop the stock 
now, he insisted, and it was sure 
to go right through $4.50. Even as 
we were talking, the price jumped 


$1.95 to $2.05. However, 
since he had put aside 1,000 shares 
for me at $1.95, he was willing to 
let me have it at that figure. 

“All the time I kept trying to 
tell him the 1.000 shares I had was 
enough. But he just brushed my 
objections aside, insisting his firm 
was never and that he 
wanted to convince me he could 
make money for me. 

“Finally, against my better 
judgment, I sold 10 shares of my 
Telephone stock and used the pro- 
ceeds to buy 850 more shares of 
Super-Uranium Mines at $1.95. 

“That was four months ago. | 
still have the 1,850 shares—and 
probably always will have—since 
there doesn’t seem to be any mar- 
ket at all for them. 

“What about the broker? 

“I’ve written him several letters 
in the past few weeks, but each of 
them was returned to me with the 
following Post Office Department 
message rubber-stamped on_ the 
envelope: ‘Unclaimed!’ ” 
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wrong 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 





ry. wo basic devices—a __ stock 
| ticker from the New York 
Stock Exchange and a voting ma- 
chine—dramatize the fundamen- 
tals of American democracy in the 
U.S. Pavilion at the Brussels Fair. 

These two small machines tell 
in a nutshell the story of free en- 
terprise and free elections. 

More than 35 million people 
are expected to visit the Brussels 
Universal & International Exposi- 
tion of 1958. Each one of them will 
have an opportunity to see this 
first “Big Board” ticker ever to 
operate in Europe. 

In a setting practically iden- 
tical to the ticker station which 
has proved so popular with hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors to 
the Exchange’s Exhibit Hall in 
New York, men and women from 
all countries of the earth may see 
at first hand a segment of Wall 
Street transplanted in Brussels. 

A “live” exhibit. the ticker dem- 
onstration center is activated dur- 
ing the 13 hours daily that the 
Pavilion is open by master perfo- 
rated tapes flown from Wall Street 
to Brussels each day after the close. 
Printing actual transactions at the 
speed of 500 characters a minute. 
the clicking ticker helps to shatter 
once and for all the myth that 
owning shares of stock in Ameri- 
ca’s businesses is an opportunity 
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restricted to a _ privileged few. 

(A week after the Fair open- 
ed, an observer on the scene 
wrote THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
that: “The ticker is a complete 
success! The people are simply 
fascinated because they can 
participate personally in its 
operation.” ) 

Strategically situated on the 
main floor of the circular U. S. 
Pavilion, the New York Stock Ex- 
change exhibit occupies 200 square 
feet with a series of illustrated 
panels forming a background for 
the ticker station. 

The illustrations define pictori- 
ally what a share of stock repre- 
sents. highlight the freedom with 
which nearly 9,000,000 people 
can. and do, own their share of 
American business, and show how 
invested dollars have put people 
to work and how profits have kept 
them at work. 

Captions for all pictures appear 
in English. French and Flemish. 

The theme of the Exchange’s en- 
tire exhibit is “America’s Business 
Is Everybody’s Business.” Leaflets 
stressing that theme—in the same 
three languages 
free to all visitors. 


are distributed 








(The Exchange’s exhibit “is 
beautifully Whereas 
missed, the 
Exchange’s can't be . .. and 


isn t. 


located! 


many exhibits are 


Seven to eight out of 
every 10 visitors to the section 
of the U. S. 


Stock 


Pavilion where the 
Exchange exhibit is lo- 
Indeed. the ex- 
hibit in general and the ticker 
in particular attract so much 
attention that the euides are lit- 


cated stop by. 


erally swamped. People lining 
up 5 and 6 are the rule rather 
than the exception.” ) 

On a 2-by-3 foot screen in one 
panel is projected continuously a 
capsuled version of the Exchange's 
“Your Tomor- 
row, showing how buy and sell 


movie. Share in 


orders reach the floor 
2,400 olhices, 

The complete film of “Your 
Share...” is being shown in the 
Pavilion’s industrial film theatre. 

(An earlier Exchange picture, 
“What Makes Us Tick.” is being 
projected in a closed circuit T\ 
program. 


trading 


from member firm 


To personalize the exhibit, visi- 
tors names are punched out peri- 
odically on the perforator, fed 


throcgh the transmitter 


: govern- 
ing the ticker’s print, and cut into 
the stock 
across the Trans-Lux screen. The 
perforated 


transactions flowing 


and printed “name” 
tapes then are given to visitors as 
souvenirs. 


Miss Catherine C. Whittemore. 


Hon. Leonard G. Hall, Personal Represe=tative of the President of the United States; 
James Crane Kellogg III, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the New York Stock 


Exchange; Hon. John Clifford Folger, 
President of the New York 


marking the opening of the Stock 


Funston, 





U. S. Ambassador to Belgium; and G. Keith 
Stock Exchange—left-to-right—ct 
Exchange’s exhibit at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
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chief receptionist of the Stock Ex- 
change Exhibit Hall in New York, 
heads the Brussels exhibit staff, 
which includes three U. S. State 
Department cuides who were guests 
of the Stock Exchange during trad- 
ing hours the last week in March. 
All staff members are bilingual. 

When the U.S. Pavilion opened, 
G. Keith Funston, president, and 
James C. Kellogg II, chairman, 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stood with U. S. Ambassador John 
Clifford Folger, and other digni- 
taries to read this first message 
printed on the ticker: 


“April 17, 1958, 10:55 
o'clock, Belgian Standard Time 
. to King Baudouin I. the 
people of Belgium, Commis- 
sioner General Moens de Fernig. 
and the nations participating 
in this great Brussels Interna- 
tional Exposition, the New York 
Stock Exchange extends greet- 
ings. This is a memorable date. 
The New York Stock Exchange 
is honored to be represented.” 


The Stock Exchange ticker sta- 
tion is a part of a broad range of 
American exhibits covering areas 
which Howard S. Cullman, U. S. 
Commissioner General for the Ex- 
position, described as “the most 
salient features about our coun- 
try and our citizens.” 

To project by visual means the 
size and scope of the United States. 
its land, its resources and its peo- 
ple would be a monumental task 
beyond any one exhibit or even 
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in a series of exhibits. Because of 
this, Mr. Cullman said: 

“The varied displays define 
the aspirations, environment and 
accomplishments of our people in 
the manifold fields of art, science 
and technology.” 

This is the theme carried out 
in the two-story circular U. S. 
Pavilion. The structure, with 
its shimmering amber-tinted steel 
columns and honeycomb plastic 
walls, is 340 feet in diameter and 
95 feet high, set on a landscaped 
triangular site of 61% acres. 

The Fair’s objective is to cre- 
ate greater international under- 
standing of each nation’s achieve- 
ments and its cultural. spiritual 
and material contributions to the 
world. Its theme is symbolized by 
the Atomium—a gigantic model 
representing the atomic structure 
of an elemental metal crystal. 

Over 50 U. S. companies listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange are 
represented in the 500-acre Exposi- 
tion described by the Belgian hosts 
as “a declaration of faith in man’s 
ability to mold the Atomic Age to 
the ultimate advantage of all na- 
tions and all peoples.” 

(As this edition was going to 
press, the following message 
was received from Brussels: 
“U.S. State Department Em- 
ploye-Guides at the American 
Pavilion rate the Exchange’s ex- 
hibit among the five most popu- 
lar with visitors. There are 16 
major exhibit areas within the 
Pavilion, some with as many as 
10 individual exhibits.” ) 
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DIVIDEND @ 
FIRST QUARTER $$ > 1s 
DIVIDENDS va 
BETTER EXPECTATION Ty 


URING THE first quarter of 
D 1958, so much _ stress was 
placed on any adverse dividend 
news—such as the omission of a 
payment by one corporation or a 
reduction in the amount by an- 
other—that a sharp reduction in 
total disbursements seemed vir- 
tually inevitable. 

It didn’t turn out that way! 
Companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid their 
common share owners $2,179,- 
860.580 in cash dividends during 
the first three months of this year. 
That total represented: 


e A record high for the initial 
quarter of any year. 

e An increase of $43,369,950, 
or 2 per cent, over the total 
cash common payments made 
by the same companies in the 
corresponding 1957 quarter. 

e The sixteenth time in succes- 
sion that first quarter com- 
mon dividends increased over 
the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 

The Department of Commerce 
reports that total cash dividend 
payments in the first 1958 quarter 
by all corporations issuing public 
reports increased by one-half of 1 
per cent to $2.821.000,000 from 
the $2,807,000,000 disbursed in the 
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same three months of last year. 

Obviously, the small increase in 
total dividend payments by ail 
publicly-reporting companies was 
made possible only by virtue of 
the substantial increase recorded 
by listed companies. 

There were 1,095 common 
stocks listed on the “Big Board” 
at the close of March, and 870 of 
them—almost 80 per cent—paid 
cash dividends during the three 
months then ended. 


252 Increases 

Of the 870 dividend-payers, 
252, or 29 per cent, paid more to 
share owners than in the first 
quarter of 1957; 536, or 62 per 
cent, paid the same amounts in 
both years; and 82, or 9 per cent, 
paid less. 

In the table on the next page, 
the total of 126 common stocks 
paying “less” this year than last 
includes 44 which disbursed no 
cash dividends in the first 1958 
quarter but which did pay in the 
same 1957 period. 

By industrial classifications, 19 
groups paid larger total cash divi- 
dends in the first quarter of this 
year; 8 paid smaller. 

Percentagewise, the largest in- 
creases over last year were 38.6 
per cent by financial company 
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conimon stocks, 19.8 per cent by 
oflice equipment issues and 14.6 
per cent by shipbuilding & oper- 
ating stocks. 

the largest decreases were 24.4 
per cent by mining industry com- 
mon stocks, 24.1 per cent by tex- 
tiles and 15.2 per cent by railroad 
& railroad equipments. 

In dollars, largest first quar- 
ter cash common dividend pay- 
ments were $422,885,870 by pub- 


lic utilities, $342,335,340 by pe- 
troleum & natural gas issues and 
$254,034,200 by chemicals. Dis- 
bursements by these three groups 
combined topped the billion-dollar- 
mark and accounted for nearly 47 
per cent of all cash dividends paid 
on listed common stocks in the 
first quarter. 

Rubber industry common stocks 
made a perfect record—all 10 such 
issues paying dividends. 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N.Y.S.E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
First Quarter 1958 vs. First Quarter 1957 














No. of Total 
Issues Number Paying Paid In 
Listed Ist Ist 1958 Per Cent 
3-31-58 Qtr. More Same Less Quarter Change 
Aircraft Industry ......... 31 25 7 14 5 $ 30,350730, -— 43 
Amusement Industry ...... 26 18 7 10 4 22,334,040 + 1.8 
Automotive Industry ...... 65 48 13 31 5 188,901,910 + 03 
Building Trade Industry ... 35 30 11 17 3 28,828,610 + 5.0 
Chemical Industry ........ 90 77 30 43 5 254,034,200 + 4.9 
Electrical Equipment Industry 32 24 8 15 3 71,892,900 + 1.4 
Farm Machinery Industry .. 6 4 1 3 — 16,873,500 + 56 
Financial Industry ........ 39 27 10 17 1 63,359,940 +338.6 
Food Products & Beverage. 69 54 18 32 6 63,221,020 + 1.9 
Leather & Leather Products ? 8 1 7 _ 6,705,400 + 1.3 
Machinery & Metals Industry 114 95 27 54 22 87,958,340 + 2.5 
Mining Industry .......... 40 26 5 12 10 59,023,070 —24.4 
Office Equipment ......... 10 Fs 3 4 2 12,931,100 +19.8 
Paper & Publishing Industry 35 30 3 23 4 43,667,410 — 0.1 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas. Ind. 47 40 13 26 2 342,335,340 + 4.3 
Railroad & R. R. Equipment 80 54 6 39 16 101,416,900 —15.2 
MG MN aso isan oinre ara’ 9 8 5 3 _ 5,453,430 + 5.4 
Retail Trade Industry ..... 67 57 12 40 5 97,565,940 +11.7 
Rubber Industry ......... 10 10 4 6 —_ 21,496,300 + 3.1 
Shipbuilding & Operating . 9 7 3 3 2 8,810,670 +14.6 
Steel & Iron Industry ..... 36 30 6 17 8 107,126,620 — 3.6 
Textile Industry .......... 42 27 2 19 12 16,495,060 —24.1 
Tobacco Industry ......... 15 12 5 7 —_— 34,296,680 + 4.5 
MIN cio tecerureteatecso 110 =108 38 69 1 422,885,870 + 7.9 
Miscellaneous Businesses .. 24 21 7 15 _ 19,362,600 +13.1 
U. S. Co’s Oper. Abroad .. 22 10 2 5 5 13,341,600 —13.8 
Foreign Stocks .......0.00% a YW § § 3» 39,191,400 —149 
RMI. 5 0-9 wintewcieun st 1,095 870 252 536 126 $2,179,860,580 + 2.0 
MAY, 1958 











How BIG 
A SHORT 
INTEREST? 





| terete throughout the 
country gave considerable 
space to the fact that the short in- 
terest on the New York Stock Ex- 
change totaled 4,460,660 shares on 
March 14—highest in 27 years. A 
month later, the figure had risen 
307,203 shares further. 

How high, actually, were either 
of the two recent highs? 

Perhaps as good an answer as 
any is that the total short interest 
at the middle of March was equiva- 
lent to approximately 9/100ths of 
1 per cent of the total number of 
shares then listed. 

A short position in a stock de- 
velops when someone sells shares 
of that particular issue and then 
borrows the same number of shares 
to make delivery. He expects—and 
hopes—that the price will decline, 
so that he can buy the stock back 
at a lower quotation for return to 
the lender, and, in the process, net 
himself a profit. 

His judgment may turn out to be 
correct—or incorrect! 

Whether right or wrong. the 
mere fact that he has sold a stock 
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short means that, sooner or later, 
he must buy back the stock. Market 
experts regard a sizeable increase 
in short selling as a “cushion,” 





which, eventually, is certain to help 
generate buying. 

Short selling can be quicksand! 

Just as all stocks don’t rise in 
a bull market, all shares don’t de- 
cline in a bear market. 

If you purchase 10 shares of a 
stock selling at $60 each, the most 
you can lose is $600, plus commis- 
sions and taxes. If you sell short 
10 shares of a stock priced at $60, 
however, you can lose $2,000, 
$5,000 or even more. 
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‘he New York Stock Exchange 
bean keeping short interest rec- 
ords on May 25, 1931. 

Oddly enough, the first short in- 
terest figure ever made public was 
the highest reported thus far — 
5,589,700 shares. That total was 
equivalent to four-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the 1,305,516,716 shares of 
stock then listed. In other words, 
the ratio of all shares then listed 
to the short interest was 234-to-1. 

In the intervening years, the 


smallest short interest was 349,154 
shares on December 31, 1941. That 
figure was equivalent to 2/100ths 
of 1 per cent of the 1,463,295,021 
shares listed at the time, or a ratio 
of 4,191-to-1. 

The table below shows the short 
interest and listed share totals for 
each December since the close of 
1931—the year-end figures being 
used merely for convenience and 
continuity—and for each reporting 
period in 1958 to date: 





28-YEAR COMPARISON OF SHORT INTEREST AND SHARES LISTED 


Shares 
In Short 
Date Interest 

Rgrk US, Fee <-su:cr0 4,767,863 
Mar. 14, WEE. ..ccceus 4,460,660 
Fob: 14, 1958:...... 3,921,260 
ee 2,832,740 
mee, Tee Wee cccswos 3,120,935 
Dec. 14, 1956.......% 2,450,761 
a a. we 2,581,201 
Doc 14 1994.........05.. 3,079,558 
Dec. TH Wises cscs 2,609,853 
Dec. 15; 1982... «0:65: 1,570,986 
Dec. 14, W951 ..<...0.005:0 2,450,584 
Dec. 15, 1950.......... 2,139,837 
Dec, TS FOP. ccccks 2,267,481 
DOE: TE, Weck csces 1,027,494 
Bec: 15, 1907... 2c655. 1,200,345 
Out; Te Fess sec 893,178 
Dec: TH. WOSS....:..005. 1,465,798 
Dee. Be. TONE... csccs 1,390,713 
Dec. St, 1983. ..0506.5 737,042 
a a. 501,833 
Dee. Di, WA... cc c.00 349,154 
Cee, DU, THO: . occ 459,129 
Dec: BF. W880. cccscs 381,689 


DGG: Se, COO. scissinee 500,961 


ee: OU, WR oc csace 1,051,870 
Dec. St, Was... <cccs 1,136,814 
Guc. St, HSS: . 0.5.5. 927,028 
a 714,234 
ae. a. 712,868 
Dee. BF, Wb. cs..s0 1,874,541 
ee. Bi, Web cazecwe 2,842,072 


Ratio of 
Shares Listed 
Jo Short tat. 


Shares Listed 
(Month End) 


=, <a 
4,852,367,932 1,087.8-to-1 
4,826,255,907 1,231-to-1 
4,812,501,319 1,699-to-1 
4,803,769,085 1,539-to-1 
4,462,088,738 1,821-to-1 
3,836,294,008 1,486-to-1 
3,174,250,545 1,031-to-1 
2,926,585,311 1,121-to-1 
2,788,183, 108 1,775-to-1 
2,615,904,584 1,067-to-1 
2,353,221,166 1,100-to-1 
2,165,670,128 955-to-1 
2,017,500,879 1,963-to-1 
1,906,512,708 1,588-to-1 
1,771,399,168 1,983-to-1 
1,592,111,825 1,086-to-1 
1,492,277,716 1,073-to-1 
1,489,367,030 2,021-to-1 
1,470,502,630 2,930-to-1 
1,463,295,021 4,191-to-1 
1,454,761,737 3,168-to-1 
1,435,404,562 3,761-to-1 
1,424,252,369 2,843-to-1 
1,412,002,738 1,342-to-1 
1,360,349,902 1,197-to-1 
1,317,847,662 1,422-to-1 
1,305,421,004 1,828-to-1 
1,293,299,931 1,814-to-1 
1,311,881,157 700-to-1 
1,318,729,621 464-to-1 
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OW OFTEN can a business en- 
H terprise—even one of the na- 
tion’s largest and best-known cor- 
porations—raise $2! million new 
risk capital in a few minutes? 


Not often, obviously, but it did 





happen—and recently. 
On April 22, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 


raised that sum in short order. 

At the start of that day’s market 
T. & T. offered for sale 
on the Exchange’s trading floor. 
through a group of member firms. 
a block of 1,915 convertible, 41 
per cent debentures of $1,000 face 
value each, They were purchased 
within minutes by a group of 20 
brokers—acting for their custom- 
ers—at $1,342.50 per 
That price, 


session, A. 


debenture. 
which compared with 
the previous day’s closing quota- 
the Stock Exchange of 
$1,340, represented a total market 
value of $2,570,887. 

In February of this year, A. T. 
& T. offered its 1,600,000 stock- 
holders the right to subscribe to 
$718,313.000 face value of 414 per 
cent, 15-year convertible deben- 
tures, in the ratio of $100 of deb- 
entures for each nine shares of 
capital stock owned. 

Share 


tion on 


either exercised 


owners 





MILLIONS IN MINUTES 





their rights—by paying $100 in 
cash for each $100 of debentures 
they were entitled to buy—or sold 


them to other investors, who. in 
turn, exercised them. 
Inevitably, of course, some 


stockholders neither exercised their 
rights nor sold them—thereby, in 
effect, showing their complete con- 
tempt for money. 

However, the offering came 
closer than any of the company’s 
previous seven convertible deben- 
ture offerings to 100 per cent stock- 
holder participation. Only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent went unsub- 
scribed. That constituted most of 


the debentures sold on the Ex- 
change trading floor. 
John J. Scanlon, A. T. & T. 


Treasurer, pointed out that the fa- 
cilities of the Stock Exchange were 
used because the company 
“anxious to get the broadest pos- 


was 


sible distribution of its securi- 
ties” in selling the unsubscribed- 


for bonds conveniently. 

The latest issue of debentures 
may be converted into A. T. & T. 
stock on and after May 12 by ex- 
changing $100 face value of the 
bonds and $42 in cash for one 
share. The stock is quoted cur- 
rently around $177 per share. 
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UTILITY-_- 


EXPANSION 
CONTINUES ~~ 


AN IMPORTANT aspect of the cur- 
A rent business recession is the 
reduction in actual and planned 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
factories, machinery 
and laboratories, as well as addi- 


ment—new 
tions and improvements to exist- 
ing facilities. 

Estimates by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce jointly put 
total planned 
for plant and equipment by the 
industries at $32,070.- 
000.000. This represents a decline 
of 13.2 per cent from the 1957 
figure of $36,960.000.000. 

Broken groups, the 
estimates show that manufacturing 
companies plan to reduce 1958 ex- 
penditures for plant and equip- 
ment by 17.3 per cent to $13,200.- 
000.000 from the 1957 total of 
$15.960.000.000: public — utility 
companies plan to increase their 
spending in this direction by 3.4 
per cent to $6.410,000.000 from 
$6.200.000,000; and other enter- 
prises expect to curtail their ex- 
penditures for this purpose by 
15.8 per cent to $12 .460.000.000 
from $14.800,000.000. 


1958 expenditures 


nation’s 


down by 
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seem to 
that the na- 


The above estimates 
demonstrate clearly 
tion’s public utility companies, at 
least, have little concern about the 
long-range future, 
mined to push right ahead with 
their expansion plans. 


and are deter- 


Such an appraisal finds confir- 
mation in the annual reports of 
individual _ utilities, 
made public in large numbers. 


now _ being 


20°;, Increase 


For instance, the 25 companies 
in the accompanying table have 
budgeted capital expenditures this 
of $1,914.800.000, as com- 
pared with $1,592,100,000 _ in- 
vested in 1957, an increase of 20 
per cent. 


year 


The increases range all the way 
from 2 per cent by both Carolina 
Power & Light and Columbia Gas 
System to 72 per cent by Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating and 89 
cent by Potomac Electric 


per 
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Power. In addition to the latter 
two, five of the other companies 
cited—Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Northern States Power, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light, 
Philadelphia Electric and United 
Gas Corporation—are expanding 
1958 capital expenditures by 25 
per cent or more over 1957. 
Some individual utilities have 


budgeted capital expenditures on 
an expanding basis well beyond 
the current year: Baltimore Gas 
& Electric plans to spend $250,- 
000,000 on plant and equipment 
in the five years 1958-1962, up 32 
per cent over the $190,000,000 
outlay during 1953-1957, inclu- 
sive. And, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado has adopted a 





CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS AN 


Company 


American Gas & Electric Co 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co 
Carolina Power & Light Co................ 
Central & South West Corp............... 
Cleveland Electric Illum. Co 


Columbia Gas System, Inc................ 
Consolidated Edison Co. of NY 
Houston Lighting & Power Co 
I Moi ooh cc aren ket acaemnce cians 
Middle South Utilities, 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.)......... 
Se et a ae 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co 
Philadelphia. Electric Co... 2.60 csccccccces 
Potomac Electric Power Co 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Public Service Co. of Indiana.............. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 
Southern 


RN I IN no's sins baie Wiss ata orernninvaln ncaa 
Virginia Electric & Power Co 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. 
U—Dividend rate increased since 4/11/1957. 


Capital Expenditures 








Budgeted Actual 
For 1958 In 1957 Increase 
$180,000,000 $164,600,000 9% 
45,000,000 41,000,000 10 
22,500,000 22,200,000 2 
75,000,000 69,200,000 8 
65,000,000 37,800,000 72 
89,000,000 87,200,000 2 
200,000,000 146,000,000 37 
67,000,000 61,800,000 8 
61,800,000 52,300,000 18 
71,400,000 60,300,000 18 
54,000,000 38,000,000 42 
70,000,000 64,000,000 9 
27,000,000 21,600,000 25 
136,000,000 95,000,000 43 
60,000,000 31,800,000 89 
36,800,000 35,000,000 3 
46,800,000 45,200,000 ” 
160,000,000 136,200,000 7 
30,000,000 28,900,000 4, 
22,500,000 15,700,000 14 
29,000,000 24,900,000 16 | 
155,000,000 133,000,000 7 
78,300,000 71,400,000 10 
62,700,000 49,600,000 26 
70,000,000 59,400,000 18 


*—Yield based on cash dividends paid in the year ended 4/10/58 and price as of 4/10/58. 
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capital expenditures program of 
$175,000,000 for the five years 
ending with 1962, a boost of 26 
per cent over the $139,100,000 
spent during the five years ended 
with 1957. 


As the table shows, share 
owners of the 25 utility common 
stocks have little to complain 


about, despite the general decline 


in the stock market last year. On 
a recent date, all 25 issues were 
selling above their final 1957 mar- 
ket prices and sharply above the 
lows for the five years 1953-1957, 
inclusive. 

All have paid dividends regu- 
larly, and show yields ranging 
from slightly under 3 to 5.6 per 
cent. 





IDENDS AND YIELDS OF 25 PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES 











Cash 
Dividends 
Paid 
Price Range of Common Market in Year 
Stock, 1953-1957, Incl. Price Ended 
Increase High Low Last_ 4/10/58 4/10/58 Yield* 
(Incl. Ext.) 
9% $4220 $172a $3936 $43 $ 1.494 3.5u 
10 35% 23% 35% 3812 1.80 47 
2 27% 16%a 25% 293% 1.23 4.2u 
8 43Ve 1842 41 433% 1.63 Kf 
72 437% 23%4a 391% 39%, 1.60 4.0 
2 18 122 16 18 1.00 5.6 
37 523% 3434 4448 50% 2.40 48 
8 607% 20a 54/2 55% 1.60 2.9 
18 40 20Vea 3612 37% 1.45 3.9u 
18 382 22% 36 40% 1.70 4.2u 
42 18% 11% 17 183% 0.90 4.8u 
9 58% 344 51% 53% 2.64 4.9 
25 493%, 305 41% 46 2.40 52 
43 43 2812 37% 39%, 2.00 5.0 
89 24% 16 22%. 24% 1.18 4.9u 
3 48 24a 422 47%, 1.80 3.8 
4 434 292 3712 403% 2.00 49 
17 35/2 242 29%, 32% 1.80 5.5 
L, 30/2 145¢a 27 28%, 1.36 4.8 
14 32Vea 23V’2a 2812 33 1.60 48 
16 | 23% 11% 21% 25% us 4.4u 
17 25% 134% 25Ve 292 1.13 3.8u 
10 491/2 1850 46 48g 1.52 3.2u 
26 383 2312 27% 30 1.50 5.0 
18 28 11%a 262 28V2 1.00 3.6 
0/58. 
E MAY, 1953 M1 








POPULARITY 
CHANGES 
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FP\UERE Is NO longer much room 
for dispute as to which par- 
ticular common stocks are grow- 
ing more—or less—popular with 
pay-as-you-go investors. 

The reason. of course. is that a 
list of the 50 MIP Favorites is now 
made public every quarter. 

The most recent report showed 
some interesting changes in popu- 
larity rankings. Perhaps the most 
provocative of these was Tri-Con- 
tinental’s advance to fifth position 
—marking the first time any of the 
top five had been displaced in more 
than a year—which dropped 
Sperry Rand stock down one notch 
to sixth place. 

However. the first four—General 
Electric. General Motors. Dow 
Chemical and Standard Oil (New 
Jersey )—maintained their places 
in that order. 

Popularity gains of some note 
included Sears Roebuck’s advance 
to tenth place from fourteenth: 
International Business Machines’ 
rise to sixteenth from thirty-fourth; 
and Chas. Pfizer’s climb to 
twenty-third from forty-first. 

On the other hand, Radio—at 
one time the most popular of all 


stocks with MIP 


investors — 
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dropped to seventh place. and 
Commonwealth Edison failed to 
make the Favorite Fifty for the 
first time. 

The 50 MIP Favorites fall into 
18 industrial classifications, as 
follows: 





No. of Industrial 
Stocks Classification 
D ceciraopraaca Aircraft 
Rm wmamaes Amusement 
B Gaston Automotive 
WP eiindcket Chemical 
| are Electrical Equipment 
- ret Financial 
ee Food Prod. & Bev. 
D <ccamiut Machinery & Metals 
eee Mining 
DD sse'eqcarceua Office Equipment 
DB nesisiacas Petroleum & Nat. Gas 
De sccwinai vas Retail Trade 
D ccntncaaturs Shipbldg. & Operat. 
, Pere Steel & Iron 
ee yacaran estas Utilities 
© seceaed Miscellaneous 
© csenwhaes U. S. Cos. Operat. Abroad 
D iartabe des Foreign 


Nine of the 27 industrial groups 
into which listed common stocks 
fall aren’t represented among the 
50 MIP Favorites. 

The missing groups are Building 
Trade, Farm Machinery. Leather 
& Leather Products, Paper & Pub- 
Railroad & Railroad 
Equipment, Real Estate, Rubber, 
Textile and Tobacco. 


lishing, 
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“BIG BOARD” 
BILLIONAIRES 


ix BIG business enterprises 
S vained admission to the “Big 
Board Billionaire Club” last year 
by reporting sales or revenues of 
one billion—one thousand million 
—dollars or more, boosting the 
membership to a new high at 46, 

The newcomers—in order of 
were North American Avia- 
tion. United Aircraft, Reynolds To- 
bacco, Cities Service Company, 
American Can and _ International 
Business Machines. 


rank 


Moreover, two additional listed 
companies advanced fairly logical 
claims to eligibility which may yet 
be decided in their favor: 

Armco Steel Company’s pro for- 
ma sales figures for 1957—pre- 
dicated upon approval of the mer- 
ger with National Supply Co.- 
amounted to $1.076,900.000; 
while General Foods Corporation 
estimated that its sales amounted 
to $1 billion during the fiscal year 


ended March 31, 1958. 


No Expulsions 


No members who qualified in 
1956 failed to maintain their bil- 
lion dollar status last vear. 
Motors Corporation 
continued well in the van, with 
1957 sales of nearly $11 billion far 
ahead of any other listed company. 

Standard Oil Company (New 


General 
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Jersey) maintained second posi- 
tion, and American Telephone & 
Telegraph ranked third once again. 

Here’s how the 46 billionaires 
fared in 1957, as compared with 
their results in 1956: 

e 43 of the companies, 
93 per cent, reported 
increases in sales or 
revenues. 

e 29 of the enterprises, 
63 per cent, earned 
larger profits. 

e 24 or 52 per cent, 
paid higher divi- 
dends per share on 
common; 4, or 9 per 
cent, paid less; 17, or 
37 per cent, paid the 
same amount; and I, 
or 2 per cent, paid 
nothing. 

The three enterprises reporting 
smaller sales for last year were 
Armour & Company. Republic 
Steel and International Harvester. 

Twelve of the 46 “billionaires” 
are oil companies. More important, 
nine of them paid larger cash com- 
mon dividends last year than they 
did the year before. 

At the time this article was writ- 
ten—early in the last full week of 
April—1957 payroll figures were 


available for only 32 of the 46 
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BIG BOARD BILLIONAIRE CLUB 


tabled “billionaire” 


enterprises. 


Of these, only two—Gulf Oil 


and Texas Company—had profits 
larger than their total payrolls. 





46 LISTED COMPANIES WITH 1957 SALE OR 





Sales or Revenues Po) rolls 
1957 1956 1957 i 

Company —in millions— —in millions— '—in 1 
General Motors Corp.............-2ee00e $10,989.8 $10,796.4 $2,954.8 $2, 
ee ee a | ae 2 7,830.2 7,126.9 993.4* 
ES TU Bs ME o6 5 dn ciiie sista eiremeas 6,313.8 5,825.3 tt 
RN oo aaa arto tains uiradarerernacs 5,771.3 4,647.0 1,204.6 1, 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co................ 4,437.8 3,911.2 tt 
Be IN 0-5: 6:9: er ssarotowdsmale ote seni 4,413.8 4,228.9 1,596.8 1, 
General Electric Co... .........0 eee e ee eee 4,335.7 4,090.0 1,715.3* 1 
re 3,600.9+ 3,555.7+ tt 
MII INN oo soca siais 6: cco. d eroreisnncaroinaisiaiers 3,565.0 2,676.3 794.9(1) é 
mace Mab OR Coy «.<.. c.0-6:60ciesesensees 2,976.1 2,750.3 297.0(1) 4 
Shell Transport & Trading Co.............. 2,958.5 2,607.5 tt 
OI rs ics cca Kia alorap ade aieiaceouee 2,730.1 2,339.7 311.3* 
Bethighem Steel Corp... .. .csccccccasess 2,603.7 2,326.7 926.3 7 
NG sia: ins ao CRA aa bose om ugreomaes 2,542.2+ 2,429.3+ tt 
IE 6a Sioa naire Satierxsaeeedwa sooner 2,344.2 2,046.3 307.3* 4 
OE NOUNS, DNR Ss a 55.0. 5 sie ssromaneeiows 2,117.3 1,989.3 ti 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)............... 2,010.1 1,890.2 370.1* 
Westinghouse Electric Corp............-.- 2,009.0 1,525.4 796.2* ; 
du Pont de Nemours (E. I.)............... 1,964.6 1,888.4 575.6 
UNIT oo case ino. @ asd ale ecereoe Raeiaae eo 1,935.7+ 2,011.4+ 287.5t 
INE co eerie o:8id dealin eee mmreemearnnas 1,764.6 1,635.4 273.8 ‘ 
NE gate since bien enedemennenrens 1,674.1 1,492.6 tt 
ee a 8 re 1,650.8 1,452.5 +¢ 
Boeing: Airplane Co... .. 0c esscecceeces 1,596.5 1,006.4 Stis 
General Dynamics Corp.................. 1,562.5 1,082.9 516.4 
National Dairy Products................. 1,432.3 1,352.9 244.6 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. 1,421.9 1,358.8 424.9 
Sinns  Cammite: Gat pisin a oc5.e ciceiscsce tia eacencs 1,395.0 1,324.5 377.5(2) 
PON OP CR cicrestacwewesa sean 1,312.3 1,291.9 t 
ee 1,251.3 1,180.1 167.3* 
North American Aviation, Inc............. 1,243.8¢ 914.0¢ 423.9*+ 
United Aircraft Corp..........-..22eeeee 1,232.9 952.9 338.6 
a ee ee 1,227.3 1,244.2 433.3* 
DG CNR, CE INE 6 c.5e nieces sacws's 1,176.3 1,127.8 417.3 
International Harvester Co............... 1,171.44 1,252.1¢ 385.3+ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........... 1,158.94 1,115.24 323.3%" 
Procter & Gamble Co........... sciets 1,156.4¢ 1,038.34 +< 
Phillips Petroleum Co.............. een 1,131.8 1,033.4 192.5* 
American Tobacco Co...........6ecsccesce 1,098.1 1,091.2 192.7(3) 
RE I Gia ois isis. s cess cacanee 1,091.4t 1,073.5¢ 463.2: 4 
Montgomery Ward & Co............-.50% 1,073.84 1,045.8+ tt 
rr 1,053.3 957.4 tt 
Ciee BOI Geiss. 6k ocics ccecwecowss ‘ie 1,046.4 973.7 tt 
Se oe 1,046.3 1,010.3 323.6* 
SN, TN Rs es oo ne edineacn tee 1,006.3 978.8 303.4* 
International Business Mach...........++. . 1,000.4 734.3 tt 
U—Rate increased in calendar year. a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. z—Profits exceed 
payroll.S—1 share Standard Oil (N. J.) for each: 65 shares held—fractions paid in cash at 
$0.86 for each 1/65th share in 1956. 70 shares held—fractions paid in cash at $0.69 for each 
1/70th share in 1957. c—Ordinary Stock prior to issuance of New York Shares. — oe 
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ts For the other 30, payrolls topped Jersey Standard’s 1.2-to-1 to over 
profits by margins ranging from  85-to-1 for Armour & Company. 





SALES OR REVENUES OF $1 BILLION OR MORE 











Po rolls Net Profits Payrolls Top Profits by | Cash Common Divs. 
57 1956 1957 1956 A Ratio (to 1) of: Paid Per Share 
illions— '—in millions— —in millions— 1957 1956 1957 1956 
54.8 $2,895.8 $843.6 $847.4 3.5 3.4 $2.00 $2.09 
3.4* 905.6" 805.2 808.5 1.2 11 2.25U 2.10U 
tt +4 829.8 755.9 = = 9.00 9.00 
046 ° 1,086.7 282.8 236.6 4.3 4.6 2.40 2.40 
tt tt 358.4 302.5 —_— _— 1.70 1.05a 
96.8 1,455.6 419.4 348.1 3.8 4.2 3.00U 2.69 
15.3* 1,643.8* 247.9 213.8 69 77 2.00 2.00 
tt tt 161.14 164.8+ — — 1.00 1.14a 
94.9(1) 685.0(1) 120.0 20.0 6.6 34.3 4.00 3.00 
97 .0(1) 279.0(1) 220.4 249.5 13 1.1 2.50 2.30aU 
tt tt 238.9 201.6 _— — 0.66c 0.41ac 
11.3* te 354.3 282.7 z —_ 2.38aU 2.274 
26.3 792.1 191.0 161.4 4.8 49 2.40U 2.13aD 
tt tt 13.5¢ 14.0¢ — — 2.25 2.60 
07.3* 272.8* 332.3 302.3 z z 2.30a 2.30aU 
tt tt 30.9 25.4 — — 0.90aU 0.80a 
70.1* 358.6* 151.5 149.4 2.4 2.4 1.40S 1.40S 
96.2* 633.6* 72.7 3.5 11.0 181.4 2.00 2.00 
75.6 534.8 396.6 383.4 1.5 1.4 6.50 6.50 
87.5} 304.4+ 3.44 13.94 85.3 22.0 _— _— 
73.8 254.0 135.1 135.8 2.0 1.9 2.00 1.86aU 
t 20.6 17.1 —_— — 1.92aU 1.85a 
t 288.2 267.9 _— — 1.90U 1.65aU 
117 373.9 38.2 32.1 13.4 11.6 0.96 1.184 
46.4 457.3 44.3 35.7(4) 12.3 12.8 2.00 1.60aU 
44.6 233.5 44.1 41.7 5.6 5.6 1.80 1.75U 
24.9 398.1 64.8 62.5 6.6 6.4 2.352U 2.30a 
72.5(2) 342.9(2) 133.7 144.2 2.8 2.3 3.60 3.15U 
tt se 49.4 46.8 _ — 4.25 4.25 
67.3* 153.7* 79.3 91.1 2.1 17 3.00 3.00 
23.9*t 388.8*¢ 33.94 28.8% 12.5 13.5 2.00 1.93aU 
33.6 291.2 51.4 37.1 6.6 7.9 2.63aU 2.50a 
33.3* 418.8* 85.0 90.4 5.1 4.6 3.00 2.63U 
17.3 390.0 38.5 40.0 10.8 9.7 1.50 1.50 
85.3% 412.9¢ 45.6¢ 49.6% 8.4 8.3 2.00 2.00 
'23.34* 307.4+* 61.7 60.5 5:2 5:1 2.55a 2.55aU 
tt tt 67.84 59.3t — —_ 1.95U 1.90aU 
92.5* 177.6* 96.2 95.2 2.0 1.9 1.70 1.60aU 
92.7(3) 180.0(3) 57.1 51.7 3.4 3.5 5.00 5.00 
}63.2+ 442.2% 30.74 33.24 15.1 13.3 4.00 4.00 
£ 177.6¢ 29.7% 35.8 — 5.0 2.25 2.63a 
tt tt 64.2 61.9 — — 3.30U 3.10U 
tt tt 59.2 62.2 _ a 2.35aU 2.30a 
}23.6* 305.3* 41.0 43.1 7.9 7.1 1.80 1.80 
}03.4* 284.0* 45.4 47.9 6.7 5.9 2.00 2.00 
sy tt 89.3 68.8 _ — 2.24aU 1.85aU 
eed *—Includes employee benefits. ¢{{—Not available at time of compilation. {—Fiscal year. 
1 at (1)—Total payroll in the U. S. D—Rate decreased in calendar year. (2)—Excludes employees at 
rach nuclear energy installations operating for government. (3)—Wages, Goods, Services, etc. 
(4)—Special credit of $2,225,598 represents nonrecurring profit on sale of subsidiary. 
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THANK YOU! 


ee A LONG time, the Editors of 
Tue EXxcHANGE have leaned to 
the theory that subscribers to this 
magazine constitute an unusually 
cooperative group. 


Now. we're sure of it! 

Readers’ responses to the ques- 
tionnaire which appeared in the 
April issue have dwarfed our best 
guesses. And the flow continues. 

To all who took the time and 
trouble to fill out the questionnaire 
and mail it in, we offer a sincere 
thank you! 

To those who intended to do so, 
but haven’t yet got around to it, 
there’s still time. You don’t have 
to sign the ballot, and no postage 
is required. 

A quick preliminary sampling of 
the returns received thus far indi- 
cates that readers have supplied 
the down-to-earth information we 
hoped to obtain. 

A Boston salesman with an an- 
income of between $10,000 
and $15.000. for instance, is con- 
vinced that a certain listed stock 
ideal when 
“safety of principal” is the prime 
investment objective. The very 
same stock is cited by a $25.000- 
per-year 


nual 


represents the issue 


surgeon in a moderate 
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sized Pennsylvania city for the 
objective of “dividend income.” 

Some readers are convinced that 
one particular stock is ideal for 
“future growth,” for “accumula- 
tion under MIP” and for the other 
two objectives men- 
tioned as well. Others name a dif- 
ferent issue for each. 


investment 


Most readers who responded 
were kind enough to fill out the 
questionnaire completely. 

Particularly illuminating is the 
information supplied about the 
common stock the reader would se- 
lect as a gift to a minor. In many 
instances, apparently, potential 
growth was the deciding factor. 

Even though we’ve had time 
only to skim through a limited few 
of the ballots, this much seems 
clear: Readers of THE EXCHANGE 
fall into practically every possible 
and_ occupational 
group, and live everywhere across 
the United States. 

More about the returns later on 
—probably in several issues. 

In the meantime. thanks again 
to all who responded. 

If you weren’t one of those who 
cooperated, how about mailing in 
your ballot today? 


income 


age, 
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1957 
STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


AST YEAR’S crop of stock divi- 
L dends by listed companies fell 
only slightly below the peak total 
for the preceding year. 

In all, 145 listed companies paid 
172 stock dividends in 1957, as 
compared with the 1956 record fig- 
ures of 176 companies paying 18 
stock dividends. 

Stock splits, on the other hand, 
declined sharply—the number of 
1957 splits in a ratio of 2-for-1 or 
better falling to 40 from 88 in 
1956, the record year. 

As a rule of thumb, the New 
York Stock Exchange considers 
any distribution of stock amount- 
ing to 24 per cent or less to be a 
stock dividend; while any pay- 
ment in stock of 25 per cent or 
more is regarded as a split. 

By this reckoning, a 25 per cent 
stock dividend becomes a 5-for-4 
split: 3314 per cent is 4-for-3; 50 
per cent is 3-for-2; and 100 per 
cent is a 2-for-1 split. 


2% Popular 


The most popular stock dividend 
in 1957 was 2 per cent, over 50 
distributions being in that amount. 

Also popular were 5 per cent 
and 3 per cent stock dividends. 

Only 19 listed companies — 
tabled on the following pages— 
paid stock dividends of 6 per cent 
or more in 1957, and eight of these 
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1956 1957 
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i 





STOCK SPLITS 





1956 1957 

















achieved that figure only by voting 
more than one stock payment. 

Of these 19 enterprises, 14 also 
paid cash dividends on their com- 
mon stocks last year. 

The five which made no cash 
payments were Armour, Julius 
Kayser, National Can, Northeast, 
Capital and A. G. Spalding. 

Reflecting the decline in the 
stock market, which dominated the 
second half of 1957, the price per- 
formances of the 19 issues were 
not exactly buoyant last year. 

Just two of the stocks recorded 
closing 1957 market prices which 
were higher than opening levels: 
Georgia-Pacific closed at 29, a 
point above its 1957 opening quo- 
tation; and Quaker Oats closed up 
$5.50 per share at $39, 

Of the other 17, ten closed $5 
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per share or more below their in- 
itial 1957 prices and six of these 
declined by more than $10. The 
largest drop was registered by 
United Aircraft Corp. common, 
which slumped $37.25 per share 
during the year 1957. 


Six corporations split their stock 
in a ratio of less than 2-for-1 last 
year. They were: Vick Chemical, 
with a 5-for-4 split; Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation, split 4-for-3; 
Beatrice Foods, General Steel Cast- 


ings and Shamrock Oil & Gas, all 





19 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH PAID STOCK DIV! 


Stock Date 

Company Dividend Paid 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co.............0.0eceeeeeee 10% 8/23 
PH) VAGERRG,, WRG: 555.60 hiaied sik bn ae ww wdieedaereadins’s 10 12/23 
Allied laboratories, INe............00ccccccceccesvecvaseoes 10 12/30 
PNIENG 23s.3 or Sp. cca eare eave bra wi oni aeclaneaidommomaren tne 10 2/ 8 
OOO MIRE OW. x5 .e aise: 6: t:aiccesnde 410 bie denie'e wera nws'er 10 2/28 
a | ee 10 12/30 
ee 2 3/21 
MA insur atetatee chin Sicg ohare Svan dune ahead saratinn nid Bisse 2 6/27 

WU sterecerscicsidis acetates ina water die taana pike neo eaee 2 9/26 

WS 2p asardieraceeriiotd Wb ed agen ankle aaliva bo wae yuiretoaee te 2 12/16 
TNR, is saccseasaguwawadndead Seanteaeawee a2 3 2/28 
Noche ues ah eo Rha dl cmb oie odie Li ace bie wae ee 3 W/ 1 
ei TT Se Clk a esis ceed iaeseccenaeeng chaicwes 2 1/30 
MG ares ands etna sce ceiesancailerinnai ng asta Dicase inte Sohn arabe carla WS Hoe 2 4/29 

WM, 6:5. BER w pee eoe-erGartelnnda kere ketesentdaeadts 2 7/30 

Br 5,0 ska a Pike ae hips mee hed @aipoe Becks alereee teen 2 11/18 
SRN OM OUR sis. 5 Sse sich caer ne bedava ded pee viplaaa 6 11/22 
Penne CARNE COM 5 6 ccc annar anda qemrcdeawes ena mnae 5 6/24 
My Gus. na ses see a hakeniadon ee kGruwe meme saws 5 12/20 
i CN MR ae oon dhaansictdee pds daw tae e Be SAELS Gls 10 11/20 
ND HON 0ih.d dc weenaw clegeaina a ecok Maes ee PRO mI 20 3/1 
DMs: oie as ons Gh aa RR Rew aipie adi pce nOleuiae weesé malaria 2 8/ 1 

South Porte: Reo Sagar Co... ... 6 ccicccccccccsvinicsccdevencs 10 9/30 
Seaiding (A. GS.) G Bros. INe... 0. ecaseceenecacwsvee 3 4/15 
Be city Sri SrA Rede rich, SOUS HAP ELARAHES TR MEEE 3 10/15 
Ee iin hec0 ier 4:5 Ke ES OM AOR Rea Raa ER eee eee 6 12/10 
na RE ONG ia aio oh reck Sse sere ssa sieke casniore 20 12/12 
I Gr TG. Wo kc :s cere cdes ec necdedeceumeaeeehan 4 6/15 
WONG ccrasF die, rid aa-aviniare OMe Ete eaWaeS ee UeenD ee 3 12/16 

re: Ce COE, oss ccc ccvcwternmrancanawdeass 5 1/11 
Tairua tec Sahel Warp Sig rare adie Aamacalere nate 2 4/22 


*—Opening price for day first listed on NYSE—price range since listing. 


**__Not adjusted for stock dividends. 
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k split 3-for-2: and Roan Antelope — ratio during the first half of last 
| } : 


st Copper Mines, split 9-for-5. year were tabled in the August, 
l. Names of the 14 listed stocks 1957, issue of this magazine. 

d split 2-for-] or better in the final Of last year’s 40 splits in a ratio 
r half of 1°57 were published in — of 2-for-1 or better. 26 were 2-for- 
t- Tue EXcuanceE for January. 1958; — 1; 4 were 2!4-for-1: 6 were 3-for- 
I] while the 26 split in the same 1; and 4 were 4-for-1. 





STOCK DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK IN 1957 














Date 1957 Per Share - 1957 Price Range of Common Stock** 

Paid Cash Dividends Onen High Low Last 
8/23 $1.50 $29* $31Y2* $1634* $17/2* 
2/23 1.15 13% 1612 125% 12% 
|2/30 1.20 573/4* 5e* 36Y2* 411%4* 
2/ 8 — 16 16% 10% 12Ve 
2/28 

1.20 29% 31%4 15% 17% 

12/30 0.40 8 92 6% 7 
3/21 1.00 28 36% 23 29 
6/27 

9/26 
12/16 

2/28 2.00 463% 51% 29% 307% 
11/1 

1/30 —_ 13 15 9M, 10 
4/29 

7/30 
11/18 
11/22 — 1412 15% 92 92 
6/24 — 21% 243% 141% 15% 
12/20 
11/20 1.80 331 40 33 39 
af 0.60 14% 17% 9Y2 } 10 
8/1 

9/30 1.90 33548 3938 24/2 252 
4/15 os 175% 18% 12% 123% 
10/15 
12/10 1.00 77% 82 67/2 69 
12/12 3.00 90 901% 48 52%, 
6/15 0.59 422 43144 13 215% 
12/16 

1/11 0.25 16% 162 8 9Ve 
4/22 
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1957 


INVESTMENT 


DECISIONS 


Figo YEAR'S erratic stock market 
presented many tough prob- 
lems for investors. 

Should some holdings be sold? 
Lightened? Increased? What new 
issues should be acquired ? 

Perhaps readers may profit by 
comparing their personal answers 
to questions like these with the ac- 
tual decisions reached by a big in- 
stitutional investor: 

During 1957, the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. 
Hartford, Conn.: 


e Acquired four blocks of listed 
common stocks not owned at 
the close of the previous year. 


e Boosted its holdings of 39 
listed equities. 


e Eliminated no listed common 
stock from its portfolio. 


The four equities acquired dur- 
ing 1957, which had not been 
owned when 1956 ended, were 800 
shares of Caterpillar Tractor, 500 
General Telephone. 200 Interna- 
tional Business Machines and 100 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Of the 39 listed common stocks 
whose holdings were increased by 
this big insurance company last 


20 





following 15 showed 


year. the 
gains of 1,000 shares or more: 


Shares Shares 
Added Held 
During Dec. 31, 
Stock 1957 1957 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 1,700 2,400 
Aluminium Ltd. ........ 1,000 1,500 
American Can ......... 1,000 4,300 
Atchison, Topeka & 

WE TS scl ntsincnenss 1,700 2,500 
Continental Can ....... 1,100 4,200 
Continental Oil ........ 1,970 3,940 
Corn Products Refining... 1,100 4,300 
Dayton Power & Light... 1,031 7,000 
General Foods ........ 1,100 3,000 
Great Northern Railway 1,100 2,300 
Houston Lighting & Pow. 1,365 15,007 
re 1,600 3,600 
Socony Mobil Oil........ 1,908 11,988 
Standard Oil of California 1,000 15.596 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 1,367 34,998 


Some of the above increases 
were the result of stock splits— 
notably Aluminium’s 3-for-1 split 
in May, 1957, and Continental 
Oil’s 2-for-1 split in February. 
1957. 

Total assets of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company 
amounted to more than $134 bil- 


lion at the year-end. 
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HOW 
BAD 


A MARKET 
BREAK ? 


NYONE WHO has ever known 
Miia of the Blizzard of 
1888 will recall that, as the years 
passed, the snow grew deeper; the 
winds howled louder; the trials 
and tribulations of those hardy 
souls who endured that great storm 
increased and multiplied. 

Somewhat the same phenomenon 
often colors stock market history. 

As time passes, the decline in 
share prices during the second 
half of 1957, following a long 
bull market, will probably be mag- 
nified in public estimation. 

Just how bad a break did the 
market suffer last year? 

Judged by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average—a popular measur- 
ing-rod—the stock market closed at 
435.69 in 1957, compared with 
499.17 twelve months earlier. 

Does this mean that prices 
dropped nearly $64 per share? 

Not by a long shot! 

Each point in the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average is now equivalent 
to about 14.19 cents. Consequently, 
a decline of 63.78 points amounts 
to a shade more than $9. 

Here’s how this average is com- 
piled at the end of each trading 
session: Closing prices of the 30 
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selected industrial §stocks—issues 
such as American Telephone & 
Telegraph, du Pont, General Mo- 
tors, Jersey Standard and others— 
are added. The resulting total is 
then divided by the artificial di- 
visor of 4.257, and the result com- 
pared with the figure for the previ- 
ous session. The divisor, inci- 
dentally has been changed fre- 
quently—some 20 times in the past 
year or so—to compensate for 
splits and stock dividends and thus 
give the average continuity. 

The greatest weakness of this av- 
erage is that people confuse point 
changes with dollar changes. If the 
average drops five points. they con- 
clude stock prices are off 55. 

Perhaps the most realistic way 
to interpret the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average is to evaluate its 
fluctuations in percentages, rather 
than in points. 

Using that method, the 1957 de- 
cline of 63.78 points works out to 
a more realistic 12.7 per cent. 


Few Abrupt Changes 


On a percentage basis, there 
were only eight days last year when 
the stock market—-as measured by 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
—moved up or down 2 per cent or 
And, five of the eight 
changes were advances. 

The largest fluctuation in this 
day’s 


more, 


average—comparing — the 
final figure with the close for the 
previous session--was a 4.13 per 
cent rise on October 23. All seven 
other changes of 2 per cent or more 
were below 3 per cent. 








CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1095 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED APRIL 15,1958 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 











66 NO CHANGE 














DOW-JONES 


65- STOCK AVERAGE 
153.76 
153.84 
+ 0.05 %o 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 


8 TO 10 %o 


6 TO 8 %o 


4 TO 6 %o 


2 TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2 %o 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


STANDARD & POOR'S 


500-STOCK INDEX 
42.33 
42.43 
+0.24 %o 


2 TO 4 %o 


4 TO 6 %o 


6 TO 8 °%o 


8 TO 10 %e 


10 %o & OVER 








